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rt PUBLISHED WEEKLY. into captivity. By his successor, Esar-haddon, jists, with whom the remnant of the old in- 
the district was repeopled ; but it thenceforth | habitants was commingled, the idolatry which 
ety, | Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two| disappears from history until thetime of Alex-|had been established long before, and had 
hia, dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. ander the Great. Before his conquest of it,|been denounced by Elijah, was restored. But 
25; li: al ia tenita taal a it had recovered a portion of its former pros-|this is almost the only reference made to Sa- 
i. . ' ‘ perity, but he visited it with terrible venge-|maria by the later prophets. The Assyrian 
5a JOHN 8S. STOKES, ance. A large portion of its inhabitants he|conquest had made it virtually a foreign and 
Aye, ' put to death, suffering the others to remove|heathen city. Still it enjoyed for along period 
ate, at so, 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, |to the neighboring city of Shechem. In their|a considerable degree of prosperity, and it 
ver aussenenanes place he planted a colony of Syro-Macedonians,|might perhaps seem that the strength and 
met who retained possession till the time of John|beauty of its position would secure its con- 
a Hyrcanus (ake died 106 B. oa an oaeeee re ’ si 
eat . P ee i resenting the injuries done to the people o ut two of the earlier prophets, Amos (810- 
nat Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. Seslonn auieitiele and allies of the Senn, by |785 B. c.) and Micah (758-699), had i be- 
ea utenti the inhabitants of Samaria, besieged and took ore poamnees its guilt and its doom. The 
’ the city. The conqueror did his best to de-|first of these (Amos ili. 9-15) had said : “ Pub- 
- On the northern border of the territory ori- molish it entirely. He is said to have inter-jlish in the palaces of Ashdod and in the 
eat, | ginally belonging to the tribe of Ephraim,|sected the hill with trenches, turning the| palaces in the land of Egypt, and say, Assem- 
67 ome forty miles north from Jerusalem, is a/streams from the fountains on the summit} ble yourselves upon the mountains of Samaria, 
Ne @ broad, basin-shaped valley, encircled by high|into them, with the design of undermining|and behold the great tumults in the midst 
me hills, and in the centre of this basin, several|the foundations. thereof, and the oppressed (oppressions) in 
1.60, | miles wide, aly long, — pee the Ro city, _ its a red aan wes left im eae ig ea knew not a do 
summit of which is an extended level plain.|/the hands of a sma ewis ulation till|right, saith the Lord, who store up violence 
This was the site chosen by Omri fee the| Pompey gave it back to the poendahe of|and robbery in their palaces. Therefore thus 
capital - = a of age after the se- os ve inhabitants. By ae dentin of — the a -_ : anneanny oe a 
man cession of the ten tribes. It was a site of re-|Gabrinius it was, in common with other cities}be even round about the land: and he sha 
hol § markable beauty, and the traveller now is|of the district, rebuilt. But it was reserved|bring down thy strength from thee, and thy 
suck by the singular appropriateness of the|for Herod the Great, to whom it was granted | palaces shall be spoiled. . . . And I will smite 
| term which the prophet Isaiah applied to it}by Augustus, to restore it to its lost magnifi-|the winter house with the summer house: and 
j when he spoke of “the crown of pride,” and|cence. He lavished upon it the treasures of|the houses of ivory shall perish, and the great 
St. declared (fsaiah xxviii. 3, 4) that “the glori-|his wealth and taste. It was surrounded by |houses shall have an end, saith the Lord.” 
op beanty which is on = head of the fatja wall twenty stadia in length. In a central coe language of Micah a connec less ex- 
ey shall be a fading flower, and as the/position he erected a magnificent temple,|plicit, and gives a picture of the final ruin of 
bath fruit before the oumuinge” Which he dedicated to Geen It was wleuael the city still more graphic. (Micah i. 5-9): 
— The view from the terraced summit, six|by six thousand veteran soldiers, for whose|“ What is the transgression of Jacob? Is it 
ae hundred feet above the surrounding valleys,|support a fertile region, adjacent to the city,|not Samaria? Therefore I will make 
jira Bindeed magnificent. The eye ranges over|was appropriated. No pains were spared to|Samaria as a heap in the field, aud as plant- 
mi therich plains and hills which encompass it,|make it beautiful and strong, the fitting capi-|ings of a vineyard ; and I will pour down the 
wd gazes far away upon the blue waters of|tal of a great kingdom, and not unworthy of|stones thereof into the valley, and I will dis- 
_- the Mediterranean. Even in Eastern lands|its ancient fame. cover the foundations thereofe And all the 
dai {§ ti8 rare to find a scene which for picturesque] But these efforts were vain; the city was|graven images thereof shall be burned with 
mitted ty can be compared with it. The site of|doomed. For several centuries it must have}fire, and all the idols thereof will I lay deso- 
lmael’s ancient capital is like a massive gem|been a place of considerable importance, and|late ; for she gathered it of the hire of a har- 
ttin a casket of mountains. In former times|it at length became the see of a christian|lot, and they shall return to the hire of a 
Bp oprings burst forth from the summit of|bishop. But it retained only for a limited|harlot. . . . For her wound is incurable.” 
said the hill, which is less elevated than some of|period its rank as the leading city of the divi-| This is one of the few prophecies in which 
a surrounding heights, and their waters|sion of Palestine to which it belonged. Cesarea|the prediction may be conjectured to have 
their way in streams to the valley. It|suceeeded to Samaria—or Sebaste, as it had|contributed to its fulfillment. It must have 
ee “emed as if the spot had been expressly de-|been named by Herod—as the capital of the|been well known to John Hyrcanus, and it is 
‘diet signed, by all its natural advantages, for the] district ; and thenceforth the “crown of pride” |not strange that after his capture of the city 
Stra, princeliest and fairest of cities. The strength |is indeed “a fading flower and the hasty fruit}he should, by means of trenches, have so 
rd. of its position, which might readily be im-|before the summer.” During the Crusades it|changed the water-courses from the summit 
Proved by art, seemed to invest it with secu-|just emerges from its obscurity, and is rescued|as to “ pour the stones thereof into the valley 
nee oe , While, embosomed in a rich and fertile|from the Moslems long enough to become the|and discover the foundations thereof.” He 
. ey, it had at its command the resources|temporary seat of a Christian bishopric. Its|would also naturally be disposed to beat the 
- abundant food for a large population. site is now marked by a small village, known/graven images into pieces and burn their 
@ city experienced, in the earlier cen-|as Sebustieh, but retaining few vestiges of its|shrines, together with the offerings. It is 
at Wies of its history, strange vicissitudes.|former grandeur. true that the Assyrian conqueror may have 
Abab built here the temple of Baal, and here| Isaiah prophesied (viii. 4) that “the spoil} wreaked his vengeange upon “the palaces,” 
te hundreds of Baal’s priests were munifi-|of Samaria” should “be taken away before|which would be given over to spoil, and that 
a r fatly supported and summarily executed.|the king of Samaria.” This was accomplished|“the winter houses,” “the summer houses,” 


city was twice besieged by the Syrians 
ut nine hundred years before Christ, but 
Msisted successfully all their efforts. It fell, 


in the capture of the city—already mertioned|and “the houses of ivory” would probably be 
—by Shalmaneser, 741 B.c. Jeremiah (xxiii.|doomed to the same fate. But the zeal of a 
13) declared the guilt and folly of the pro-jfanatic Jew would be even less disposed to 
er, 721 B. c., before the Assyrian con-|phets of Samaria. “They prophesied in Baal, spare the monuments of the greatness of a 
far Shalmaneser, who virtually annihi-jand caused my people Israel to err,” thus in-| rival wer, while it would exult in the de 

the kingdom by carrying off the people|dicating that under the new Assyrian colon. struction of every memorial of idol-worship. 
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Urged by the exasperation of injuries offered 
to his allies, John Hyrcanus would mete out 
2a summary vengeance upon the guilty city— 
a vengeance limited only by the resources at 
his command. 

But if the prophecy was fulfilled in part by 
Shalmaneser, and more completely by John 
Hyrcanus, it would seem that under the pa- 
tronage of Herod the Great the city might be 
restored to permanent prosperity. He lavish- 
ed upon it the resources of his dominion, and 
under his direction it rose to a new grandeur, 
which perhaps almost vied with its former 
pride. Might it not yet become a great and 
splendid capital, worthy of its old renown and 
its magnificent position? To this the lan- 
guage of the prophet Micah responds, “ her 
wound is incurable.” The wealth and taste 
of the most powerful kings could only secure 
Samaria a transient reprieve from her inevit- 
able doom. For centuries she has been but 
the mere wreck of her former self. Thomson 
describes the place as “an insignificant vil- 
lage.” The earliest of modern travellers make 
no mention of it, and Stanley speaks of its 
existence as having been brought fully to light 
only “within the last few years.” Yet he 
adds: “It is the only site in Palestine, besides 
Jerusalem, which exhibits relics of ancient 
architectural beauty. The long colonnade of 
the broken pillars of Herod’s city still lines 
the topmost terrace of the hill; and the Gothic 
ruin of the church of St. John the Baptist, 

arent of the numerous churches which bear 

is name throughout the West, remain over 
what Christians and the Musselman inhabi- 
tants still revere as the grave ‘of the prophet 
John, son of Zacharias,’ round which, in the 
days of Jerome, the same wild orgies were 
performed which are now to be seen round 
‘the Holy Sepulchre.’ . . . There is no place 
of equal eminence in Palestine with so few 
great recollections. Compared with Shechem 
or Jerusalem, it is a mere growth of pleasure 
and convenience—the city of luxurious prin- 
ces, not of patriarchs and prophets, priests 
and kings.” 

Thomson says: “The remains of the ancient 
city consist mainly of colonnades, which cer- 
tainly date batk to the time of the Herods, 
and perhaps many of the columns are much 
older. There is a group of sixteen, standing 
in a recess low down on the north-east side of 
the hill, and a similar group of sixteen on the 
top, though these last are larger; and there 
are many lying prostrate. The grand colon- 
nade, however, runs along the south side of 
the hill, down a broad terrace, which descends 
rapidly toward the present village. The num- 
ber of columns, whole or broken, along this 
line, is nearly one hundred, and many others 
liescattered about on lower terraces. They 
are of various sizes, and quite irregularly 
arranged, but when perfect they must have 
formed a splendid colonnade. The entire hill 
is covered with rubbish, indicating the exist- 
ence and repeated destruction of a large city.” 

As if to make the desolation of the ruins 


still. more striking by contrast, the face of 


nature around wears the same imperishable 
charms which invested it in the times of the 
patriarchs and of the Israelitish kings. Baus- 
man describes the hill of Samaria as “ culti- 
vated to the top, and with thriving fig and 
olive trees on its belt and around its base.” 
Even the fountains on the summit, although 
other travellers have denied the fact, arrested 
his attention, and he speaks of the streams 
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that flow down from the northern edge of the 
summit to the plain. The view which the 
summit affords gives evidence of the remark- 
able fertility of the basin of mountains in the 
midst of which Samaria stands. “Among the 
waving lakes of wheat-heads many Arabs 
were seen ploughing, sowing and weeding 
their grain. Many villages dotted the plain 
and mountains which border it, all green with 
rich pasturage. The fields, flocks, workmen, 
mountains, and villages all spread out to view 
like a charming variegated panorama.” 


For “The 
Detraction. — 
How sharply the early Friends cep 
the baleful wake of the abt honees. how deal 
they discerned the blighting effect upon the 
heart of any thus sorrowfully ensnared by the 
tempter, and how sensibly they felt the yy. 
provoked injustice and wrong too often.j 
flicted upon the innocent, is instructively got 
forth in the following lines, taken from the 
London Epistle of 1738. 
“ And, dear Friends, be careful to avoid lj 


Amid such scenes as these the ruins of|backbitings, whisperings, and tale-be 


Israel’s ancient capital preach their impres- 
sive lesson. The glory of Samaria—all of it 
that could perish—all but its magnificent 
site and fertile soil—has departed long ago. 
“Grass and yvrain wave over its proud palaces, 
and the dust of her idolatrous inhabitants en- 
riches the soil of her terraced hill. Fragments 
of her palaces are occasionally scraped up by 


the ploughman, and loose stones and ruins of 


her walls and dwellings are scattered around 
the base of the hill. Just as Micah has it, to 
the very letter: ‘Therefore I will make Sa- 
maria as a heap of the field and as plantings 
of a vineyard: and I will pour down the stones 
thereof into the valley, and I will discover the 
foundations thereof.’ ” 

The single paragraph which Porter devotes 
to the city is equally significant: “ We halted 
at the western gate of Samaria, waiting for 
one or two stragglers, and to take a look at 
the place. The gate is a shapeless heap of 
ruins, forming the termination of the well- 
known colonnade. I was never more deeply 
impressed with the minute accuracy of pro- 
phetic description, and the literal fulfillment 
of every detail, than when standing on that 
spot. Samaria occupied one of the finest sites 
in Palestine—a low, rounded hill in the centre 
of a rich valley, encircled by picturesque 
mountains. Temples and palaces once adorn- 
ed it, famed throughout the East for the splen- 
dor of their architecture. But the destroyer 
has passed over it. I saw that long line of 
broken shafts, with the vines growing luxu- 
riantly around their bases; I saw a group of 
columns in the corn-tield on the hill-top; I 
saw hewn and sculptured blocks of marble 
and limestone in the rude walls of the terraced 
vineyards; I saw great heaps of stones and 
rubbish among the olive groves in the bottom 
of the valley far below ; but I saw no other 
trace of the city founded by Omri and adorn- 
ed by Herod. One would think the prophet 
Micah had seen that desolate site as 1 saw it, 
his description is so graphic: ‘I will make 
Samaria as a heap of the field and as plant- 
ings of a vineyard ; and I will pour down the 
stones thereof into the valley, and I will dis- 
cover the foundations thereof.’ ” 

To this testimony of independent witnesses 
it would be superfluous to add comment. 
Samaria, within the last few years, has em- 
erged from its former obscurity to become a 
new witness to the truth of scripture pro- 
phecy. The curse of its idol-worship is writ- 
ten broadly on its ruins, and Samaria—by the 
marked judgments of Heaven, which have 
embosomed its decay amid scenes of imperish- 
able magnificence and beauty, as if to make 
them more significant by the force of contrast 
—has become the monument at once of the 
inspiration of the Hebrew prophets and the 
inviolable justice of the God of Providence. 


ae 
“ A good man’s talk is in his walk.” 


‘For the words of a tale-bearer,’ says the wie 
man, ‘are as wounds,’ (Prov. xviii. 8,) tend. 
ing to the defamation and lessening the chap. 
acters one of another. Be not, therefore, like 
those of whom the prophet complains, ‘Re. 
port, say they, and we will report ;’ but when 
you hear a thing tending to the defamation 
of any, inquire of the reporter whether he has 
acquainted the person affected thereby with such 
report? If not, caution him to forbear spread. 
ing the same, lest the reputation of the inno. 
cent be injured thereby. Endeavor to puts 
speedy stop to all such wicked practices and 
works of darkness, justly condemnable not o 
in the authors, but the encouragers th 
‘He that worketh deceit,’ says the 
aye ‘shall not dwell within my house; 
he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight.’ Psal. ci. 5, 7.” 


From the “ American Naturalist,” 
A Chapter on Flies, 
‘(Concluded from page 210.) 

We now come to the Bot-flies (@stridg 
which are among the most extraordinary, 
their habits, of all insects. The history of 
the bot-flies is in brief thus: The adult two. 
winged fly lays its eggs on the exterior of the 
animal to be infested. They are conveyed 
into the interior of the host, where they hatch, 
and the worm or maggot lives by sucking in 
the purulent matter, caused by the irrita' 
set up by its presence, in its host; or else the 
worm itself, after hatching, bores under the 
skin. When fully grown, it quits the body 
and finishes its transformations to the an. 
state under ground. Many quadruped 
mice, squirrels and rabbits, up to the ox, horse, 
and even the rhinoceros, suffer from their at 
tacks, while man himself is not exempt. The 
body of the adult fly is stout and hairy, and 
it is easily recognized by having the oe 
of the mouth very small, the mouth- 
being very rudimentary. The larve are, ia 
general, thick, fleshy, footless grubs, consist- 
ing of eleven segments, exclusive of the head, 
which are covered with rows of spines 
tubercles, by which they move about within 
the body, thus irritating the animals in which 
they take up their abode. The breathing 
pores (stigmata) open in a scaly plate at U 
posterior end of the body. The mouth-parts 
(mandibles, &.) of the subcutaneous larve 
consist of fleshy tubercles, while in those 
species which live in the stomachs and frontal 
sinuses of their host, they are armed W 
horay hooks. The larve attain their full sige 
after moulting twice. Just before assuming 
the pupa state, the larva leaves its pect 
dwelling-place, descends into the ground & 
there becomes a pupa, though retaining it 
larval skin, which serves as a protection toit, 
whence it is called a “ puparium.” ’ 

Several well-authenticated instances are 0B 
record of a species of bot-fly inhabiting 
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body of man, in Central and South America, tera are the connecting links between the 
ucing painful tumors under the skin of] true six-footed insects and the order of Arach- 
the arm, legs and abdomen. It is still under| nids (spiders, mites, ticks, &c.) 


The Sinking of New Jersey. 
RAPID ENCROACHMENT OF THE SEA, 
The New Brunswick Fredonian says: 





dispute whether this human bot-fly is a true 
or accidental parasite, the more probable 

inion being that its proper host is the mon- 
key, or dog. 

The Apple-midge frequently does great mis- 
chief to apples after they are gathered. F.G. 
Sanborn states that nine-tenths of the apple 
crop in Wrentham, Mass., was destabiyed by 
a fly supposed to be the Molobrus mali, or 
Apple-midge, described by Dr. Fitch. “The 

were supposed to have been laid in fresh 
apples, in the holes made by the Coddling- 
moth (Carpocapsa pomonella), whence the 
lgrve penetrated into all parts of the apple, 
working small cylindrical burrows about one- 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter.” W.C. Fish 
has also sent me, from Sandwich, Mass., speci- 
mens of another kind of apple worm, which 
he writes me has been very common this year 
in Barnstable county. “It attacks mostly the 
earlier varieties, seeming to have a particular 
fondness for the old fashioned Summer, or 
High-top Sweet. The larve enter the apple 
usually where it has been bored by the Apple- 
worm ( Carpocapsa), not uncommonly through 
the crescent-like puncture of the curculio, and 
sometimes through the calyx, when it has not 
been troubled by other insects. Many of them 
arrive at maturity in August, and the fly soon 
appears, and successive generations of the 
maggots follow until cold weather. I have 
frequently found the pupe in the bottom o 
barrels in a cellar in the winter, and the flies 
pear in the spring. In the early apples, 
the larve work about in every direction. If 


there are several in an apple, they make it 


wifit for use. Apples that appear perfectly 
sound when taken from the tree, will some- 
times, if kept, be all alive with them in a few 
weeks.” Baron Osten Sacken informs me 
that it is a Dropsophila, “the species of which 
live in putrescent vegetable matter, especially 
fruits.” 

The allied fly is the parent of the cheese 
maggot. The fly itself, Piophila casei, is black, 
with metallic green reflections, and the legs 
ate dark and paler at the knee-joints, the 
middle and hind pair of tarsi being dark honey 

liow. The Wine-fly is also a Biophila, and 
ves the life of a perpetual toper in old wine 
tasks, and partially emptied oly cider, and 
wine bottles, where, with its puparium, it may 
be found floating dead in its favorite bever- 


We now come to the more degraded forms 
of Diptera which live parasitically on various 
inimals. We figure, from a specimen in the 
Museum of the Peabody Academy, the Bird- 
tick, Ornithomyia, which lives upon the Great 
Horned Owl. Its body is much flattened, 
adapted for its life under the feathers, where 
it gorges itself with the blood of its host. 

in the wingless Sheep-tick, Melophagus 
Winus, the body is wingless and very hairy, 
md the proboscis is very long. The young 


ite developed within the body of the parent, 


util they attain the-pupa state, when she de- 
om the puparium, which is nearly half as 


The Flea is also a wingless fly, and is pro- 


bably, as has been suggested by an eminent 


entomologist, as Baron Osten Sacken informs 
us, a degraded genus of the family to which 


Mycetobia belongs. Its transformations are 
very unlike those of the fly-ticks, and agree 
closely with the early stages of Mycetophila, 


one of the Tipulid family. 

One of the most serious insect torments of 
the tropics of America is the Sarcopsylla pene- 
trans, called by the natives the Jigger, Chigoe, 
Bicho, Chique, or Pique. The female, during 
the dry season, bores into the feet of the na- 
tives, the operation requiring but a quarter 
of an hour, usually penetrating under the 
nails, and lives there until her body becomes 
distended with eggs, the hind-body swelling 
out to the size of a pea; her presence often 
causes distressing sores. The Chigoe lays 
about sixty eggs, depositing them in a sort of 
sac on each side of the external opening of 
the oviduct. The young develop and feed 
upon the swollen body of the parent flea until 
they mature, when they leave the body of 
their host and escape to the ground. The 
best preventive is cleanliness and the constant 
wearing of shoes or slippers when in the 
house, and of boots when out of doors. 


The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and its 

Vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen. 

It will be seen from the columns of the pre- 
sent number of the Freedmen’s Friend, that 
the funds of the Association are nearly ex- 
hausted. 

A perusal of the letters, many of them of 
intense interest, some of which are published 
in this number, will satisfy the contributors 
not only that there.is much destitution need- 
ing relief, but that an incalculable loss would 
be suffered by these poor people if our schools 
were withdrawn before the introduction of 
the State systems. 

Our superintendent, Alfred H. Jones, writes, 
that while many other schools are languish- 
ing, these are well sustained ; and this state- 
ment is confirmed by officers of the North 
Carolina Bureau of Education. 

It rests With the contributors to determine 
by their supply or withdrawal of money, 
whether these excellent schools shall be main- 
tained, but we can hardly believe that those 
who have so liberally aided in their support, 
will find it in their hearts to abandon them 
for some time to come. Several thousand 
dollars are urgently needed to pay expenses 
even for the current school term. 

Please forward contributions to the Trea- 
surer, Ricuarp Capsury, No. 111 8. Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 

On behalf of the Executive Board. 

AntHuony M. Kimser, 
Puiuip C. GARRETT, 
RicHarp CapsBury, 


Committee. 
Philadelphia, 2d month, 1869. 
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The Lord will draw a line of judment upon 


_as her abdomen. Other genera are|all that go under a profession of christianity, 
rasitic on bats, among them are the singu-| and own what the Lord Jesus Christ did with- 
spider-like Bat-tick, Nycteribia, which have] out them; but will not receive Him, enter- 
mail bodies and enormous legs, and are either|tain Him, and believe in Him, as He doth 
d, or provided with four simple eyes.| spiritually appear and shine in their hearts, 
ey are of small size, being only a line or|by his Divine Light, Grace, and Spirit—.John 





»foin length. Such degraded forms of Dip-| Vanghton, 1694. 


“The gentlemen connected with the Geo- 
logical Survey of the State, have accumula- 
ted a mass of evidence upon the disappearance 
of the coast, which proves indisputably that 
a change is going on in the location of the 
barriers of the land and sea. The observa- 
tions upon which they establish this convic- 
tion have been drawn, in great part, from 
the lower section of the State, and are of a 
nature worthy the attention of our people. 
The change, to be sure, is not rapid, but the 
fact is at the sametime one of considerable in- 
terest. One of the first facts established by 
the observations of these gentlemen is the 
diminution of efficiency of various mills at or 
near tide water. ‘The owner of a tide-mill 
near Beesley’s Point, in Cape May county, 
has attended this mill himself since 1826, and 
during all the intervening time there has been 
no change in the raceways or the arrange- 
ment of the wheel. He is positive that he 
has lost four inches of head, if not more, by 
the increasing height of low water. Other - 
instances of a similar nature are adduced to 
establish this fact, and they show the slow 
but certain inroads which the sea is making 
upon the land. 

“ Another class of facts evidences the wear- 
ing away the shores by the action of the 
waves and the tides. Facts of this character 
have been observed along the whole coast of 
New Jersey, and, in fact, upon many other 
coasts than ours, although tono such marked 
degree. They have been extensively observ- 
ed in Monmouth, along the shores of the 
Raritan Bay. Fields, orchards, and groves, 
which were once familiar to the people, have 
disappeared under the waters. The dimen- 
sions of many a farm have been seriously 
circumscribed in this way. Men are now 
living who used to plough lands which now 
cannot be found. A marked case of the en- 
eroachment of the ocean is known at Long 
Branch. 

“The Bennet House, built in 1803, was 
well known to the early visitors to that re- 
sort until its destruction by fire in 1819, It 
stood some distance from the shore, and the 
stables were quite a distance farther inland. 
Years ago the waters prevailed over the ruins 
of the house, and at length undermined the 
foundation of the barn, and compelled its re- 
moval, and for years past the waves of the 
ocean have rolled over the spot. The high 
beach, which forms so great an attraction to 
the numerous visitors at this popular summer 
resort, is perceptibly wearing away. The 
summer-houses, which furnish such pleasant 
look-outs upon the ocean, have been several 
times carried farther inland. 

“A remarkable evidence of the rapid wear- 
ing of the bay shore is related. The grand- 
father of Aaron Leaming was buried in 1694, 
at Townbank, in a graveyard a short distance 
inside of the town. In 1734 the graves were 
about fifty rods from the shore, and ruins of 
the houses were apparent. Now the grave- 
yard has been all washed away, and at dead 
low water mark the mark of three wells, 
remnants of the town built between the shore 
and the graveyard, can be seen. — Price, 
a surveyor in the vicinity, says his lines are 
shorter by forty or fifty rods than they were 
in 1776. 
| “Dennis creek is said to have lost more 
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than a mile of its length by the wearing away|my soul,” replied he; “for I have learned to] “Yes,” returning his tin cylinder to ths 
of the marsh at its mouth within the last|bring into subjection, and govern my senses,|pail, and replacing the tin cover, “that j 
seventy years. A single storm will sometimes|as well outward as inward, with my affections| nitro-glycerin—one of twenty cartridges we 
wash away several rodsofthemarsh. In 1852,/and passions; which kingdom is undoubtedly |are about to use in blasting.” 

a human body, which had washed ashore,|superior to all the kingdoms of this world.”| I reflected; here I was, in a box four fest 
was buried forty rods from the shore, near|Tauler then asked him by what means he|by three feet, no escape from a re contain. 
the mouth of Dennis Creek. Three years/had arrived at such an attainment ; to which|ing enough nitro-glycerin to send us up that 
after, the shore was found washed away quite|he replied, that it was “ by silence, vigilance, |shaft, and I had been confounding that « 

up to the coffin, which was exposed. meditation, and prayer, and the union | had|ous stuff” with hot coffee. There was no 

“Facts like the above are extended in the|with God. I could find no sure repose or com-|for it now, and as the heavy beat of the stegm 
report of the Geological Survey, by addition|fort in any creature of the world; by which|pumps and warm temperature rendered gop. 
of numerous instances. They point to a|means I found out my God, who will comfort|versation difficult, I certainly felt as if I hgq 
time, distant perhaps, but none the less to be} me world without end.” put my foot into it, or something like it, 
dreaded, when a great part of the Southern] Philada., Second mo. 26th, 1869. But we are at the bottom of the shaft. 
portion of the State will be buried beneath “Stand clear there, glycerin !” 
the waves. When it is recollected that the “ All right, sir.” 
major portion of the southern counties of the “ Where’s our car?” 

State hus but little elevation above the level “ Here, ready ; can I help you ?” 
of the ocean, it will be perceived that immense “Only by keeping clear with your flaring 
changes may be wrought in time upon its lumps; push on.” 
physical features.” And now, impelled by a brakeman, our car 
oo is rapidly driven to a small caboose, or 
board, some three hundred yards from the 
shaft. 

My companion now unlocked the door of 
this little caboose on the left side of the tun. 
nel, examined briefly the signal apparatas, an 
electric magnet and gong, then the switch or 
brake, which turns off the current from the 
wires leading to the heading, and assures him. 
self that whilst charging the drill-holes, no 
electric spark can pass over the wires by an 
tampering with the instrument above grou, 
this done, he resumed the pails, and we now 
rapidly pushed on to the heading, about one 
hundred yards distant, the way enlivened by 
a gushing stream of water ; ascending the two 
benches of rock, we now came upon twelve 
miners, each with his candle, and the foreman 
busy examining the finished drill-holes. 

“Mr. Gregory, will you send your men 
back ?” 

“ Hands back from the heading! Glyceria, 
lads! Pick up your tools; hurry up there, 
and mind you don’t run foul of this man!” 

“ Where are your holes?” 

“Here they are, good and strong.” 

Eighteen holes are now counted, their di- 




































From the “North Adams (Mass.) Transcript.” 
Blasting with Nitro-Glycerin at the Hoosac Tunnel. 


Monday, March 2, a. p. 1868, ushered in a 
snowing, gusty day; the wind, during the 
preceding night, had been urging puffs of 
snow, dry and crystalline, through every 
cranny of the mountain shanty, before whose 
soapstone stove I had been warming my rheu- 
matic limbs ; and, since travel seemed imprac- 
ticable, 1 made a virtue of necessity, and ac- 
cepted an invitation from my host to descend 
the west shaft of the Hoosac Tunnel, where 
the temperature, 60 deg. F., would at least be 
more agreeable than on the mountain side, 
where the thermometer was then 6 deg. below 
zero. 

So donning a miner's suit, rubber boots, 
Cape Ann oilskin jacket and southeaster, we 
stalked through the deep drifts of snow, and 
at 7 a. M., I found myself standing on the cage 
that is used for lowering and hoisting in the 
shaft, beside two pails, each having an inner 
lining of plate tin, with cover, suitable enough, 
as it seemed to me, to carry down hot coffee 
for the miners. These pails, and a conductor’s 
lantern, were in charge of a man equipped in 
miner’s costume, similar to our own, who was 
exchanging remarks with the topman, whose 
duty it is to signal the movements of the 
hoisting apparatus. 

A gong sounding, we began to descend 
rapidly, or rather, as it seemed to me, the 
shaft began to rise around us in a most alarm-|ameter and depth gaged; these are found to 
will; being very certain-of this, that all His|ing manner. vary from twenty-six to thirty-two inches in 
works are perfectly good; and therefore I} The cold air of the outer world descending|depth, and at various angles, and in various 
never desire any thing else but the good plea-jand mixing with the warm, saturated air|directions from the face, each of them being 
sure of God.” Then said Tauler, “but what/rising from the tunnel, caused a vapor that|capable of receiving a cartridge eleven inches 
if the good pleasure of God should be to cast}rendered the light of the miner’s lantern|long, and one and one-fourth in diameter. 
you hence into hell?” The poor man replied :|scarcely visible at two paces distance. It is} Carefully and deliberately a cartridge is re 
“If he would do so, I have two arms to em-/an unpleasant position for a stranger to be in,| moved from the pail; an insulated wire, with 
brace him with: the one whereof is profound] going down, down, down, with streams of|priming, exploder, and cork attached thereto, 
humility, by which I am united to his holy|condensed vapor pattering on the head, neck,|closes the open mouth of the tin cartridge; 
humanity ; the other is love or charity, which|}and shoulders; and to relieve the monotony |and still more carefully the cartridge, with its 
joins me to his divinity. Embraced with these}and — of the descent, I addressed my-| mischievous little wire and fulminating ex 
two arms, he would descend with me thither,|selfto that man with the “hot coffee” pails. |ploder, is now passed into the drill-hole, and 
if thither he ordered me; and there I had in-| “By the way, I thought I caught the word| pressed down to the extreme end, leaving the 
finitely rather be, with him, than in paradise|‘ glycerin’ spoken by that man who let us|wire pendant therefrom like a rat’s tail; when 
without him.” down.” this performance has taken place in eighteen 

This was a deep lesson to Tauler, of the| “ Possibly.” holes, a count is made—eighteen. 
necessity of true resignation and humility, in] “Have they ever used nitro-glycerin in this} Now the conducting main wire is brought 
order to attain to the love of God and accept-|tunnel? I mean that terrible explosive agent, | forward and attached to one of these pendant 
ance with him. After this, he asked the poor|which tears everything to atoms. I should| wires, which, by the way, on close examins 
man whence he came. He replied, that God|like to see some of it, and know all about it;|tion, consists of two wires; when attached to 
had sent him. Tauler inquired of him, where|it would give one a sensation that would re-|one of these, the other is carried to one of the 
he found the Almighty. He replied: “1 found|lieve this oppressive feeling.” double wires of the next hole, until each 
him when I had renounced all the creature." My companion deliberately lifted the cover|the eighteen holes is linked with the one next 
“And where did you leave him?” asked |of his pail, and taking thence an open slender|to it, and that to the next, forming a series 
Tauler. The beggar answered: “With the|tube, which seemed to contain clear water,|links, the first connected with the conducting, 
poor in spirit, the pure in heart, and men of|said : the latter with the return wire. 
charity.” “But who are you?” again asked| “There it is.” Then two wires, when the switch or break 
Tauler. “I am a king,” said the beggar.} “What! In thiscage? Do you mean to say|is suitably disposed, connect the cartridges 
“Where is yourkingdom ?” asked Tauler. “In! we are boxed up in this hole with—?” the holes with the electrical machine, 1,500 


For “ The Friend.” 

Believing the following incident, which is 
said to have occurred to John Tauler, during 
the time that he was earnestly concerned to 
find for himself a sure foundation for his faith 
and hope, will interest many of the readers of 
“The Friend,” it is copied for insertion. He 
received an inward intimation that by going 
to a certain place of worship, he would find in 
the porch a man who would instruct him “‘in 
the spiritual life.” On arriving at the place 
he found a poor beggar, very meanly clad. 
He saluted him thus: “God give you a good 
day, my friend.” The poor man replied: “Sir, 
Ido not remember that I ever had an evil 
day.” Tauler said to him: “God give you a 
good and happy life.” To which the beggar 
rejoined, “ Why say you that? I never was 
unhappy.” “Pray tell me what you mean,” 
asked Tauler. The poor man replied: “That 
I shall willingly do. I told you first I never 
had an evil day; for when I have hunger, I 

raise God. If it rain, hail, snow or freeze ; 
be it fair or foul, or if I am despised or ill used, 
I return God thanks; so I never had an evil 
day. Nor have I ever been unhappy since I 
have learned always to resign myself to His 
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feet distant above ground, in the timekeeper’s|perature. We follow the man with the pails, |been comforted of God. And I do believe that 


office. ; ' oe 
We now turn our backs (with a very satis-| good breakfast, and a hot and glowing fire, 
fyctory shrug on my part) on the masses of|await him. 


rock, burrowed with the eighteen drill-holes, 
each charged with sufficient nitro-glycerin to 
purl it into fragments, aye, from the very 
bottom of these holes, and to send a blast of 
liberated gases that will hurl a puff of steam 


For “The Friend.” 
Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend 
Christopher Healy. 

(Continued from page 212.) 

Allusion has heretofore been made in these 
Sketches, to Christopher Healy’s conversa- 
tional talent. This, when with his friends in 
the private circle, he often exercised to their 
entertainment and instruction. It is said, 
Richard Jordan, that wise Israelite, who was 
also remarkable for this talent, has stated 
that he felt himself as much under the Divine 
anointing when pressing religious truths in a 
conversational or anecdotal way, as when en- 
gaged in his public ministrations from the 
gallery. Christopher Healy alse often pressed 
close home in a lively manner, solid and per- 


and air out of the shaft, 1,500 feet distant. 
That pail, I perceive, our companion carries 
with him. We descend the first bench; at 
the second he deposits his pail, and we all 
hurry back to the caboose, where the miners’ 
lights, like the ignes fatui seem right welcome. 
But where is there a recess, a safe recess, 
where I may avoid the consequences of my 
curiosity ? Narrowly watching the miners. I 
am aroused by the inquiry, sharp and quick 
in tone: 
“ All back away from the heading?” 
« All back.” 


“Look out for yourselves!” 
And then our sober, decided friend enters 
the caboose ; the door is locked; the miners 
converse ; I endeavor to secure a position by 
which a good number of miners are between 
me and that heading, and sit me down on an 
iron pipe, which, Mr. Gregory informs me, is 
tosupply air to the machine drills. 

* Look out, now!” 

Instantly, I notice the miners carry their 
hands to their ears: instinctively I follow 
mit; the hum of conversation has ceased ; a 
dead silence succeeds; the pulsation of the 
steam pump throbs ; the breath comes quick ; 


—oh, this suspense—a singular exaltation of 


excitement thrills through one. 

“ Boom—oom—oom! ” 

A rush of air—my hat has gone with it; 
pitch dark, for every light and lantern is ex- 
tinguished. 

“Who's got a match ?—no one!” 

“ Yes; here’s one.” 

“ A heavy blast, that ; she got it that time.” 

And now the foreman, our companion, and 
myself, make for the heading; the miners are 
told to keep back. 

We return to where the ingenious arrange- 
ment of wires, aided by the electric machine, 
above ground, has effected this discharge. 

As we approach within fifty feet of the 
heading, a warm, sweetish vapor is looming 
up ; still on, on, on ; here is a mass of rock; 
move carefully, there may have been a car- 
tridge thrown ont unexploded, laying at your 
feet. Ifso, don’t trample on it, that’s all. 

Scrambling over the masses of torn, broken 
rock, the heading is at last reached—ragged, 
indented, a scarred witness of the tremend- 
ous _— of nitro-glycerin. 

After carefully noting that each and every 
hole has been blown out, we return towards 
the miners. At the second bench, our friend 
picks up his pail, and assures himself of the 
tafety of the two remaining cartridges. 

We soon came to the miners; the word is 
passed, all safe ; another foreman takes in his 

ng for another eighteen holes, to be drilled 
in eight hours, the time allotted for each shaft, 
and pushed back to the shaft, the truck run- 
ting into the cage. 

Signal being given, we commence our 
ascent—or, better described, now the shaft 
rushes down, down, down past us. 

Daylight once again, and the pleasant 


Warmth of the tunnel is exchanged for the|fort those who are under suffering, with a|seemed to be half way u 


as other things, to let his “light shine” by 
giving diligent heed to the precept of the 


soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 





tinent truths in his familiar and easy method 
of communication. He seemed in this as well 


Apostle : “ Whether ye eat or drink, or what 


The following incidents, related by him at 
different times in companies where he was, 
are inserted here, viz :— 
“Upon C. H.’s visit to the Southern States, 
in the year 1824, he found that Elias Hicks 
had commenced disseminating his unsound 
views, and that a few in those parts had im- 
bibed them. At one place our friend attended 
a small Select Meeting. There were not more 
than about ten present. C. said something 
came over him that he could not get rid of, 
and so he quoted the expression of the pro- 
phet: ‘Shut the door, and hold him fast at 
the door: is not the sound of his master’s feet 
behind him.’ When any one believes that 
there is no devil, no evil spirit other than 
the natural inclinations of the human heart, 
whether he is a Friend, or belongs to another 
denomination, he is ready to deny the divinity 
of our Saviour. Christ was tempted of the 
devil, and he could not have been tempted by 
his own nature, it must have been by an evil 
spirit. Through this door [of denying the 
existence of a devil] all infidel principles can 
come in, even till a man comes, with the fool, 
to say in his heart, there is no God.’ 
“ After the meeting had dispersed, his com- 
anion told him that he had heard one of the 
riends present state his opinion in these very 
words,—that there was no devil other than 
the natural inclinations of the heart. Nothing 
had been said to Christopher about it, and at 
the time he felt the impression, he was not 
aware that any present held such views.” 
“Fourth mo. 15th, 1849. At the house of a 
friend, Christopher said, ‘I suppose that there 
are few members of our religious Society now 
living, who have passed through sorer trials 
of their faith, or have been plunged into deeper 
baptisms of suffering than I have been ; but,’ 
he added, ‘I can now see that it has all been 
for the best, and that they have been permit- 
ed, or perhaps I may say appointed, to purify 
me more effectually from defilement, and to 
wean me from the perishing things of this 
world, and to induce me to seek for conso!la- 
tion where alone it can be truly found. And 
lastly, that I may sympathise with, and com- 





over the drifting snow, to a shanty, where ajit is not only my privilege, but my duty also, 
to do what I can to comfort and encourage 


my Friends who are under trials and afflic- 
tions, by telling them how good Master has 
been to me, not only in sustaining and sup- 
porting me under my many and varied prov- 
ings and besetments, but in bringing me out 
from under them in His own appointed time; 
and when He has seen that it was enough, 
permitting me and enabling me to sing His 
praises on the banks of deliverance. Glory 
be to his ever worthy Name therefor! 
“T just now remember a time when I was 
plunged into as deep distress as perhaps I was 
ever in; and I am willing to tell thee of it, 
(addressing an individual present,) for thy 
consolation and encouragement. I had been 
speaking a little in meetings from time to 
time, as thou hast been, and not without 
doubts and reasonings from within, and op- 
posing spirits from without, as I suppose thou 
hast had to encounter. But the cause of my 
then great trouble was on account of some 
debts which I had left behind me unpaid, in 
Rhode Island. I knew that they ought to 
have been paid long before, but 1 had never 
been able to do it, though I had worked early 
and late, and denied myself almost the neces- 
saries of life in order to do so; yet I had not 
been able to procure the means. The con- 
sideration of these things troubled me very 
much, for I feared that my creditors would 
believe that I was dishonest, and that I in- 
tended to cheat them out of their just dues, 
by refusing to pay what I owed. Indeed I 
was so much troubled about it, and got so 
worked up in my mind, that I felt almost con- 
fident that a complaint would be sent to our 
Monthly Meeting against me, and I was really 
afraid to go to Monthly Meeting lest I should 
there hear myself charged with being a dis- 
honest man. One eveningin particular I was 
brought very low in my mind. I seemed to 
have got to the very lowest spot that a poor 
mortal could be plunged into. My wife had 
gone to bed, and was asleep, but I was afraid 
to go to bed, and there I sat, or walked about, 
reduced almost to despair. After a while I 
thought I would get my Bible, and see if I 
could not find some comfort in it; or at least 
if I could not divert my mind from its very 
distressing thoughts, by reading in that good 
book. The first passage I read did but in- 
crease my distress. I have forgotten what it 
was, but it plunged me still deeper into mis- 
ery; and the further I read on, the worse I 
got, so that I thought I would go distracted 
if I did not shut up the book. It was then 
after midnight. I put my Bible away, and 
concluded to go to bed, expecting nothing else 
than I would toss and tumble about without 
sleep till morning. But I think I was not in 
bed five minutes before I fell asleep; and I 
seemed to awake as suddenly. I stared around 
me, and it was broad day, and the sun was 
shining full in my face. We lived then in a 
log cabin, at the east end of which there was 
a window of six lights, through which the sun 
was shining bright and clear as I had ever 
beheld it. I looked round the room. There 
lay my wife sleeping sweetly by my side, and 
I could see every thing in the room, looking 
as natural and in its place as usual. I looked 
out of the window, and everything there 
seemed bright and beautiful: the glorious sun 
the sky, shining 





n north wind, and 6 deg. below zero tem- ‘little of that comfort wherewith I myself have with its accustomed splendor ; and there I lay 
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in bed debating with myself whether it was|to administer a little reproof, he quietly asked|bers represent accurately the comparat 
really day, with the sun half way up to the|him ‘what he would think of a Bible, if he 


meridian, or whether it was a vision of light 
that encompassed me. But whilst I was con- 
sidering this question, the light faded from 
my view, and I found myself laying in my 
bed with the darkness of midnight around 
me. I then knew that it was either a dream, 
or else a vision of light from the Lord to com- 
fort my heart, and to — me out of my sore 
distress. And blessed be His holy name, who 
thus did comfort me, and gave me at once 
faith to believe that He would make bare His 
holy Arm for my help, and bring me out of 
my great and sore troubles. Yea, the Sun of 
righteousness did already shine into my heart, 
as the sun in this vision of light shone into 
my face, and lighted up the flame of hope, 
giving me to believe that He would enlighten 
my path, and enable me to see of the travail 
of my soul, and be satisfied therewith. Being 
thus refreshed and comforted, I fell asleep 
and slept soundly till morning. 

“ Next day I wrote to a Friend in Rhode 
Island, and told him how distressed I had 
been about my debts, assuring him that I was 
desirous and anxious to pay them, but that 
hitherto I had been unable to do so: and I 
requested him to inform my creditors, that I 
was striving to earn the means of paying 
them, and I would send it to them as soon as 
I could get it, which I hoped to do before 
long. I soon after received an answer, say- 
ing that I might make myself easy about my 
debts, as all my creditors knew that I was an 
honest man, and they were willing to wait for 
the money, until I was able to pay it without 
distressing myself. Times soon changed for 
the better with me, I had a pretty good crop 
of wheat which I sold, and I parted with some 
other things: so that I collected a pretty con- 
siderable sum of money for me, though not 
quite enough to pay all I owed ; but I sent it 
to my friend C., desiring him to divide it 
among my creditors. I soon after received a 
letter from him, enclosing receipts in full, 
from all my creditors. So the Lord helped 
me out of that difficulty, as I trust He will 
help thee out of thine, for I know that He 
will help all his poor distressed children and 
servants out of their difficulties and trials, if 
they will but trust in Him, and not cast them- 
selves down as I did, and as the devil tried to 
tempt the blessed Jesus to do, when the old 
deceiver quoted Scripture to accomplish his 
wicked purposes. It is wrong to cast our- 
selves down, and it is nearly as bad to stay 
down in the cellar a moment longer than we 
can help it. A cellar is a cold, damp, and 
sickly place, and it is equally unwholesome 
for body or mind. Come up out of it as soon as 
thou canst, and hold fast the shield of faith ; 
don’t cast it away, as though it had never 
been anointed with oil; for if thou hold on, 
Master will bring thee up out of the horrible 
pit, and out of the miry clay, and set thy feet 
upon a rock, and establish thy goings; yea, 
He will put a new song into thy mouth, even 
praises to our God; yea, He will enable thee 
to sing a song of deliverance, even one of the 
holy songs of Zion to his praise.’ ” 

“A missionary among the Stockbridge In- 
dians was sadly given to the practice of using 
compliments. Upon a certain occasion, when 
Christopher was surrounded by a good ma- 
ny Indians, the missionary indulged himself 
even more than was usual with him, in this 
way. As Christopher felt his mind drawn 


should buy one that had in it Mr. Paul and 
Mr. Peter, instead of simply Peter or Paul, 
as our common Bibles call them. Wouldst 
thou not say, away with it, this isa cheat and 
a counterfeit. I'll have none of it, because it 
is not genuine ; for I know the Holy Ghost 
never taught men to write so? Now if holy 
men of God, spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost in old time, as the Apostle 
Peter says they did, does the same holy and 
heavenly Teacher, lead thee and others to 
speak a different language now?’ ” 

“The missionary seemed to be very much 
disconcerted, but made no reply ; and the In- 
dians nodded from one to another an assent 
to the justice of the rebuke which had been 
administered, One of them, a female, said, 
‘IT don’t know that I am anything; but if I 
am anything, I am a Quaker.’” 

“ After the Second month Quarterly Meeting 
(Bucks) 1851, Christopher Healy visited his 
ancient friend Ruth Ely. At the time of part- 
ing he took her hand, and said, ‘ Farewell. 
Perhaps we may meet again in mutability, 
and perhaps we may not.’ ‘It seems lively 
with me,’ said Ruth, ‘to say to thee what two 
valuable Friends said at parting: one said, 
‘We may see each other again ;” to which the 
other replied, ‘No; when thou comest this 
way again, I shall be in heaven.’” Ruth ad- 
ded, ‘I believe Iam waiting. I had thought 
I must go out again ; but I believe I am wait- 
ing.’ Christopher said, after a pause, ‘I must 
tell thee what I once heard a good old Presby- 
terian say to one who thought he was wait- 


ing :—“ There is no waiting state until the 
work is done!” ‘Then’, said Ruth with great 
solemnity, ‘I must see what remains for me 


todo yet. This has been a very pleasant 
visit tome. The unity that has always been 
between us, is not to be broken: neither 
heights nor depths, nor anything in this world 
can separate us.’ ” 

“ After this interview, Ruth Ely paid several 
visits that were upon her mind, to her own 
comfort, as well as to that of the visited. She 
also got out once more to meeting. When, the 
work being done, and the waiting state attain- 
ed, she was suddenly called home to the joy 
of her Lord, on the 18th of Third month, 
1851, in the 83rd year of her age. 

“The next time Christopher went that way 
was to attend her funeral, at which time he 
intimated he should soon follow her; and 
about three weeks after, he was taken sick.” 

(To be continued.) 


There is reason to fear that the virtue the 
world admires, is a mere external, human 
virtue; and that the esteem and reputation 
which accompany it, will be allits recompense. 


t 7- 5 dere For “ The Friend.” 
Longevity of Friends. 

It has long been known that the average 
longevity of Friends, is greater than that of 
the communities in which they reside, and 
the Annual Monitor for 1844,* gave some inter- 
esting comparative tables to show, “ that the 
frequency with which old age is attained in 
the Society of Friends, is decidedly greater 
than in the population at large.” The tables 
were very properly accompanied with the 
following caution; ‘We should not be war- 
ranted, however, to conclude that these num- 


* Published in England. 


longevity of the twoclasses, without asee 

ing that, in the kingdom at large and in the 

Society of Friends, there was the same 
ortion of persons living of the same 

he question is affected by the relative num. 
ber of marriages and births in the commagi. 
ties which are compared ;—thus whilst the 
kingdom at large is every year advangj 
rapidly in population, and the number of ehit 
dren born and exposed to the chances of death 
is proportionately larger, it is well known 
that the annual number of births in the Sogj. 
ety of Friends, only slightly exceeds that of 
the deaths, and consequently the proportion 
of infantile deaths must be necessarily legs." 

At the request of the Provident Life and 
‘Trust Company of Philadelphia, I have recent. 
ly computed two life tables; one for the 
eral population of the city, based upon records 
of 425,502 interments, 265,590 births, and se. 
ven successive decimal census enumerations, 
the other for Friends and attenders of Friends’ 
meetings in Philadelphia and its immediate 
vicinity, based upon records of 14,666 inter. 
ments, 4,264 births, and eight enumerations 
of membership. In the calculations of these 
tables, the latest well known and well approv. 
ed mathematical formulas have been employ. 
ed to eliminate the most important dist 
ances, and render the results properly com. 
parable. 

There are however, some sources of error 
which cannot be removed by any of the me. 
thods hitherto devised. For example —the 
number of deaths in Philadelphia is affected 
by two classes of immigrants; a poorer class, 
which is unduly exposed to influences that 
increase infantile and juvenile mortality, and 
a better class, like house-servants, agents of 
importing houses, and persons of some means, 
who increase the average longevity. On the 
other hand the records of the Society of 
Friends may give an unfavorable representa- 
tion of the mortality during the whole course 
of life: for a larger proportion of those who 
die in infancy and youth are buried in the 
grounds of the Society, than of those who 
reach maturity and old age, in consequence 
of the disownments and resignations which 
diminish the number of adult members, and 
the interments in other cemeteries, which are 
more numerous in middle and advanced life 
than in youth. 

But notwithstanding these disturbing ele- 
ments, each of the tables has peculiar points 
of interest: that of the City at large, being 
the first American local life table ever con- 
structed, grounded on the most extensive re 
cords that have ever been embraced in any 
life table for a single locality, and indicating 
a remarkably favorable sanitary condition for 
a city population, while that of Friends far- 
nishes, for the first time, the means of estimat- 
ing with any approximation to accuracy, the 
a advantages of temperance and mo 
rality. 

It is true that other tables have been fram- 
ed from the experience of different Tontines 
and Life Insurance Companies, which repre- 
sent some of those advantages, but they have 
been complicated with the added indetermr 
nate, and for the present indeterminable, ad- 
vantages of medical selection. 

The following comparisons are suggestive; 
others may be made by those who are suffi. 
ciently interested to obtain the tables them- 
selves, which they may readily do by appli- 
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We call the attention of our readers to the 
appeal made by the “ Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief of 
Colored Freedmen,” published in our columns 
to-day. We have perused the number of the 
“Freedmen’s Friend” alluded to in the Ad- 
dress, and are confirmed by some of its con- 
tents, in the opinion so often expressed in this 
Journal, that the schools conducted under the 
supervision and control of Friends’ Associa- 
tion, are conferring incalculable benefit on 
those who attend them, or who are brought 
under their influence. We hope that the 
funds necessary to keep them in full opera- 
tion will be contributed, at least until the re- 
spective States are prepared to adopt a general 
educational system, and to open suitable 
schools for their white and colored popula- 
tion. 


We think Friends generally will be inte- 
rested in the article on the “Longevity of 
Friends,”’ which has been furnished us by the 
author of two elaborate “ Life Tables,” pre- 
pared for the Provident Life and Trust Com- 

any. It isinteresting as showing how much 
is gained, even in a physical point of view, by 
the more simple style of living, and less ex- 
citable pursuits and habits of Friends, than 
those which characterise the community gen- 
erally. We are informed that “ The methods 
used, and the facts and deductions found 
therein, seem to he anpeeret by those most 
competent to have a judgment in the matter.” 

We hope the difference in these respects 
thus made manifest, may not be lost by the 
too prevalent disposition of our members, in 
the present day, to ape the manners and ways 
of the world 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forzien.—In the Spanish Constituent Cortes, on the 
22d ult., Serrano, Prime Minister, officially announced 
the resignation of the provisional government. General 
Prim, in an address, assured the Cortes that the late 


dynasty would never reascend the throne. The House 
passed a vote of thanks to the retiring provisional gov- 
ernment, and also by a large vote, intrusted Serrano 
with full executive powers for the time being, and 
granted him the authority necessary for the formation 
of & new ministry. When the result of the decision was 
announced, Serrano mide a temperate and tranquilizing 
speech, advising the republican minority to pursue a 
policy of conciliation in view of the firmly rooted and 
inexorable principles held by the majority of the Cortes. 
It is expected that Serrano, in forming the new minis- 
try, will provide for the introduction of a representative 
of the republican element. The members of the late 
provisional government retain their seats in the Cortes, 
and in a speech on the 26th ult., Serrano declared that 
the policy of the government would be to follow the 
programme which the revolution bad established. An 
early effort would be made to disarm the attacks of the 
republicans by reducing the expenditures in all quarters, 
and pursuing a liberal policy generally. General de 
Roda is to succeed Dulce as Governor-General of Cuba. 

The Lisbon press almost unanimously condemn the 
movement for the union of Spain and Portugal, under 
the old name of Iberia, which bas been recently con- 
templated. 

Solicitor General Coleridge bas introduced a bill into 
the House of Commons, to abolish university tests. The 
British War Office bas received dispatches from New 
Zealand, announcing further successes over the rebels. 
The troops had carried one of the native strongholds by 
asstult. In the capture 200 of the natives were killed 
and wounded, and 22 of the British troops. In a late 
speech before the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
Jobo Bright urged the adoption of a system of ocean 
penny postage. The negotiations for a settlement be- 
tween the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Dominion of 
Canada are still pending, and the British government 
will make no statement 2s to the prospect of buildiog a 
telegraph line across British North America to the Pa- 
cific, until a complete adjustment has been reached. 


In the French Corps Legislatiff, the Minister of State | 


acknowledged that loans to defray the expenses of im- 
provements in Paris, were not raised in strict accord- 
ance with law. He afterwards introduced a bill to au- 
thorize direct loans for the purpose referred to. He 
also referred to the inconvenience of the government 
having control of certain financial societies, and inti- 
mated that the government would probably bring in a 
bill to abolish such control. 

The Turkish government has issued a circular to the 
great Powers of Europe, thanking them for the attitude 
taken by them in the late difficulties with Greece. 

The Grecian government officially announces the re- 
establishment of friendly relations with Turkey. 

The Prussian Diet proposes to grant two million 
florins to the municipality of Frankfort, to which the 
king intends to add a million from bis private purse, in 
the hope that such action will tend to unite the citizens 
more closely to the Prussian monarcby. 

Hostilities between Persia and Turkey have been sus- 
pended until the arrival of the Persian ambassador, who 
who is now on his way to Constantinople. 

It is reported that the present Spanish Minister to 
England has received instructions from Madrid to pro- 
ceed to Washington to settle any difficulties which may 
arise ia consequence of the Cuban insurrection. 

Havana dispatches show that the rebellion is still ac- 
tive, and the island in various quarters suffering severely 
from the ravages of war, There is much bitterness of 
feeling between the contending parties, and great num- 
bers of Cubans, fearing the ascendency of the Spanish 
party, are leaving the island by every opportunity. 

Lamartine, the eminent French poet and historian, 
died on the first inst., aged 77 years. 

London, 3d mo. Ist.—Consols, 934. U.S. 5-20’s, 823. 
Liverpool.—Cotton dull, uplands, 11{d.; Orleang, 12}d. 
Sales of the day 8000 bales. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—Both Houses have passed 
the bill to strengthen the public credit. It declares 
that the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged 
to the payment in coin, or its equivalent, fur all the ob- 
ligations of the United States, except in cases where the 
law bas expressly provided that the same may be paid 
in other currency. The bill also authorizes contracts 
payable in coin. The Copper Tariff bill was vetoed by 
the President, and subsequently passed over the veto by 
votes of more than two-thirds in each House. The 
Constitutional Amendment was modified in consequence 
of a disagreement between the Senate and House, and 
finally adopted in the following form—in the Senate by 
a vote of 39 to 13, and the House 140 to 43: 

Article XV. Section 1. ‘The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote sball not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Section 2. “‘ The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legis!ation.” 

Various appropriation and other bills passed one or 
both branches, among others a bill for the coinage of 
one, three and five cent pieces, of copper and nickel. 
The bill repealing the Tenure of Office act failed in the 
Senate. The House passed a bill to the effect that no 
more bridges shall be constructed across the Obio river 
until scientific engineers have reported the proper span 
for bridges on that stream; also a joint resolution sus- 
pending the issue of bonds to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road until the work has been examined and approved. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 272. Of consump- 
tion, 51; old age, 10. An estimate of the population of 
this city, based on the regu'ar assessment in the spring 
of 1868, gives a total of 769,380. The 20th ward bas 
the largest number of inhabitants, viz., 57,321, and the 
28th the smallest, viz., 9,702. There are only five wards 
whose inhabitants number less than 20,000 each. 

Miscellaneous.—The Nevada Assembly has adopted a 
bill looking to the establishment of both negro and 
female suffrage in that State. 

On the 27th ult., Representative Clarke, of Kansas, 
telegraphed to the presiding officers of the two branches 
of the Legislature of that State, that the Constitutional 
Amendment in relation to suffrage had passed Congress, 
and on the evening of the sime day he received a dis- 
patch from the presiding officers informing him that the 
Constitutional Amendment had been ratified by the 
Legislature ; in the Senate by an unanimous vote, and 
in'the House 64 to 7. 

The Legislature of West Virginia has voted to locate 
the capital at Charleston, Kanawha county, instead of 
Wheeling, the present capital. The change to be made 
4th mo. Ist, 1870. 

The California papers state that the total amount of 
treasure exported during the year 1868 from San Fran- 
cisco to New York and foreign countries, was $35,444,- 
395, a decrease of over $6,000,000 from 1867, and that 


the amount of merchandise exported was $22,000, 
showing an increase of about $500,000 over the prg. 
vious year. 

The amount of salt inspected at Syracuse, N. Y., jag 
year, was 8,666,616 bushels. 

The bullion product of the Nevada mines last year 
was $16,000,000. 

On the first inst., and for some days previously, the 
Union Pacific Railroad had been impassable on 
of heavy snow falls. In consequence the mails for (aj. 
fornia will for the present be sent by steamers, 

The Legislature of Louisiana ratified the 15th amend. 
ment to the Constitution of the United States on the Ig 
inst. The Legislature of Tennessee adjourned on the 
first inst., without taking action on the amendment, [, 
has been submitted to the Legislature of Nevada ang 
made the special order for the 8tb inst. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the first inst. Mew York.—American gold, 131}, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 112}; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 106. Superfine State flour, $5.90 4 
$6.30; extra State, $6.40 a $6.75 ; shipping Ohio, $6.49 
a $690; Si. Louis, $7.40 a $12.50; Southern flour, 
$6.40 a $13.20. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.51 9 
$1.52; white California, $1.80 a $1.90; white Can: 
$2. German barley, $2.30. Western oats, 74 cts. Ri 
$1.40. New western mixed corn, 95 cts; old, ao. $1 
Southern yellow, $1 a $1.02. Middling uplands cotton, 
29} cts.; Orleans and Texas, 29} a 30 cts. Cuba sugar, 
for refining, 12§ a 134 cts.; bard refined, 20 cts. Phila. 
delphia.—Superfine flour, $5 a $5.25; extra, $5.75 9 
$6.25; western extra, $7 a $9.50; family and 
brands, $10 a $12.50. Red wheat, $1.80 a $1.90; am. 
ber, $1.95 a $2; white, $2.10 a $2.20. Rye, $1.56, 
Yellow corn, 89 a 90 cts. Western oats, 74 a 75 cta,; 
Penna., 65a 70 cts. Clover-seed, $9.25 a $9.50. Timo- 
thy, $3.25. Flaxseed, $2.65. The arrivals and salesof 
beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, reached about 
1500 head. The market was active at 10 a 10} cts. for 
extra, 84 a 94 cts. for fair to good, and 6 a 8 cts. for 
common, per lb. gross. Hogs were lower, sales of 2200 
at $15 a $16 per 100 lbs. net. About 5000 sheep sold 
at 6 a 8} cis. per lb. gross. Chicago.—No. 1 sp 
wheat, $1.20 a $1.23; No. 2, $1.143. New corn, 
cts. Oats, 543 cts. Rye, $1.17 a $1.20. Burley, $1. 
4 $1.85. St. Louis.—Priwe and choice red fall wheat, 
$1.75 a $1.85; fancy, $1.90 a $2. Corn, 58 a 65 cts. 
Vats, 66a 68 cts. Barley, $2.20 a $2.30. Rye, $1.33 
a $..35.  Baltimore—Fiour, $5.75 a $10.50 a $12, 
Yellow corn, 88 a 92 cts.; mixed, 85 a 90. 


WANTED. 

Two young persons who are Friends, or such in prin- 
ciple, to teach in the “Osler Avenue School,” Philada. 
Want of experience no objection. Preference will be 
given to those who scek to qualify themselves for teach- 
ing as a vocation. 

For further particulars address Yarpuey Wannes, at 
the School, or Germantown, Philada. ; 

A few more pupils can be accommodated. Friends 
who know of suitable ones, will please forward the 
needful information, as above. 

Third mo. Ist, 1869. 


WANTED. 


A well qualified and experienced man or womaa 
Teacher, as first assistant in the Friends’ Select School 
for Boys, in Philadelphia. 

Applications may be made to 

Wo. Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh St. 
Jos. Walton, No. 413 Walnut St. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, No. 413 Sprace St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 34 of Fifth month. Parents and others intending 
to send children as pupils, will please make an early 
application to Cuas. J. ALLEN, Superintendent, (address 
Street Road P. O., Chester county, Pa.,) or to EpwarD 
Suarpness, No. 304 Arch street, Philada. 


Marnie, on Fifth-day the 21st of First month, 1869, 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, Springville, Linn Co., lows, 
Titman Parrerson, Jr., to Sananerra, daughter of Wil 
liam P Bedell, all of the same place. 
—_—_—-#>_M—— SX 

Diep, on the 8th ult., Mary ANN Simmons, wile of 
Cyrus Simmons, in the 47th year of ber age, an es 
member of Bart Meeting. 
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~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 





